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MESSAGE FROM THE MINISTER OF EDUCATION 


“Thanks a million for our freedom.” This line appears elsewhere 
in this booklet in a poem written by a Dutch schoolgirl; I hope 

it will be echoed in the hearts of Ontario students this 
November, and echoed in action as well. For Remembrance Day, 
1969, it is my earnest hope that Ontario students will remember 
by doing. 


The war veterans themselves, the men who risked their lives 
for us in two wars, remember their fallen comrades by helping 
the living; some details of the Royal Canadian Legion program 
are listed in this publication. Theirs is, I feel, an appropriate and 
admirable way of marking Remembrance Day — by service 
through the entire year. 


Teachers can help students to understand that the men who 
fought in the two world wars represented a cross-section of 
Canadian society, each with his own talents and his own hopes 
and fears. Our fighting men risked their lives to preserve a 
country and a way of life which they considered valuable. 


For Remembrance Day, 1969, I hope teachers and students will 
discuss our way of life and why it is worth maintaining; then, 

I trust that each class, each group of students, or possibly each 
school will choose a project of some kind that will help to 
perpetuate all that is constructive and good in their own com- 
munity which, after all, is an integral part of Canada as a whole. 


Ican think of no more appropriate way to mark Remembrance 
Day than this kind of activity. 


Lf (ory, OLcr-<g 
William G. Davis 
Minister of Education 


A DUTCH GIRL REMEMBERS 


The poem on this page was written by a 17-year-old Dutch 
schoolgirl in her own language. Like Canadian students of 
today, she cannot remember the war or the occupation of her 
country. With an overflowing heart, however, she is commemo- 
rating the same soldiers Canadians will be remembering on 
November 11: it was Canadian soldiers who freed her country 
a quarter of a century ago. This girl, therefore, will be offering 
her thanks to Canadian soldiers on November 11, possibly at a 
cenotaph or ina flag-draped school auditorium, just as her 
Canadian contemporaries will do. Some Ontario students may 
choose to share this girl’s gratitude by reading this poem at 
their Remembrance Day service on November 11. 


Iam 17. 

I was not born until after the war. 
I am able to go to school. 

I have a buzz-bike. 

I have parents. 

I have never gone hungry. 

I don’t know what war is! 


What is hunger? 

What is a concentration camp: 
What is a razzia 

What is a bomb: 

What is fear? 


I know we are free! 
I know who liberated us! 


I know what they sacrificed! 


Thanks a million for our freedom! 


THE LEGION REMEMBERS 


Students considering a project that helps their own community 
might be interested in the activities of the Royal Canadian 
Legion. 


The Legion’s 300,000 war veteran members, active in close 

to 2,000 Canadian communities, sponsor programs aimed at 
building the Canada of the future. The pictures on these pages 
show a few of the Legion’s myriad activities, ranging from 
Scottish music competitions in Nova Scotia to football teams 
in British Columbia. 


Here are a few of the Legion’s community service activities: 


ye A portion of the funds derived from the sale of poppies now 
goes to low-rental housing, mostly for senior citizens. The 
Legion now has housing developments for older people valued at 
more than $6,000,000. Projects under way include apartments 
and bungalows and some branches now are studying downtown 
high-rise dwellings where older citizens can afford to live. 


ye The Legion is active in the field of education. Over the 
whole of Canada, it contributes $230,000 in scholarships and 
bursaries yearly. 


ye The Legion has taken an active part in physical fitness 
programs. Legion-sponsored sports programs involve more than 
100,000 children and cost more than half a million dollars a year. 
Sports include hockey, baseball, and swimming, as well as the 
Legion’s national track and field program which has trained 
1,200 coaches. 


0g War veterans of the Legion sponsor 13,000 scouts and cubs 
as well as numerous bands, choirs, cadet corps, and teen-age 
groups. Many branches support air cadet groups. 


ye The Legion sponsors public speaking contests throughout 


Ontario. 


ye At the national level, the Legion has organized an annual 
essay contest on “Remembrance”. Winners participate in the 
national Remembrance Day ceremonies at the war memorial 
in Ottawa. 


Here are a few activities undertaken by individual Legion 
branches in Ontario. 


2 The women’s branch of one Legion has adopted a group 
of Indians and Eskimos in the Great Whale area. 


ye A Legion branch sponsors a baseball league involving three 
hundred players at a total cost of $1,500 per year. 


ye Another branch supports an adult band, a youth band, a 
hockey league and a baseball league. These programs cost more 
than $13,000. 


2 One branch devotes $1,800 a year to community sports, 
chiefly hockey, in addition to supporting a corps of young 
majorettes. 


’ Legion branches in two Ontario centres sponsor homes for 
ee aged. 


’ A Legion branch supports its community’s annual Fall Fair 
lea the Santa Claus parade. 


ONTARIO SCHOOLS REMEMBER 


Remembering by Doing is suggested as the theme of this year’s 
Remembrance Day service in the schools. 


A starting point for the project would be for teachers to help 
students understand that men and women in two world wars 
died to preserve their country and community. How could they 
best be remembered? 


It is hoped that students will consider what Canadian fighting 
men thought worth preserving; they might suggest traditions 
of human rights and local government, freedom of speech, 
beauties of wood and stream or of local architecture, or possibly 
most important of all, intangibles like humour, kindness, and 
generosity. Students can then translate these generalities into 
specific projects. Their Remembrance Day service could consist 
of reports about what they are doing to make their community 
the kind of place that Canadian soldiers fought to preserve. 


The following suggestions may give students some ideas for 
projects or they may think of others that are more closely related 
to their own communities. 


88 Some students might decide that preserving the local heritage 


would be the best way of remembering the war dead; this kind 
of project is particularly important in expanding areas where 
local traditions are in danger of obliteration from urban sprawl. 
Students might decide to preserve a local historic landmark 
either by their own physical labour or by making a study that 
could lead to action by the municipal government or the local 
historical society. Through research, students might also find 
that their community has a tradition of Scottish games ora 
particular kind of dancing or singing or of certain kinds of food. 
Here again a well-documented study might lead to preservation 
of tradition by community leaders. The tradition might also 

be the story of a colourful person in the community’s history. 
A clue here is often the street names in the older parts of the 
community: who named these streets and why? The study of 
how streets are named would be a good project in itself since a 
street name is an excellent way of preserving a tradition. 


ye Some students may be concerned about local scenery. 
Projects in this area could range from a detailed study of 
pollution on the local level to an active anti-litter campaign. 
The urban scene might also be included here: perhaps students 
could make a study of town planning to see how their 
community will be a better place to live in the future. 


(ye Local government is another tradition worth preserving; 

in fact, itis the mainspring of the entire democratic system. 
Students might choose to make a study of local government in 
their own area: its beginnings, its history, and its present 
functions. This project would provide material for field trips and 
individual research, and could also be extended to studies of 
local government as far back as Anglo-Saxon times in Britain. 

In this kind of research, students could concentrate on the 
individual responsibilities and rights they, as citizens, have 
inherited through this tradition. 


yé Many students will choose projects that are closely related 
to Remembrance Day itself. They might study the history of 
the community cenotaph: how and when was it built? who 
designed it? Perhaps they might, through research, investigate 
the stories of Canada’s war leaders or of local war veterans, or 
perhaps of local military regiments. Some war veterans in the 
community may still be in touch with European families they 
knew during the war and the story of this correspondence 
could form a report that would make a valuable contribution 
to a Remembrance Day service. 


Some students may, after reflection, decide to make a study of 
intangibles that make Canada a good place to live and also of the 
way such intangibles are translated into action in their own 
communities; or perhaps some students will choose to transform 
these attitudes and characteristics into deeds themselves. A few 
examples are given below: 


ye Generosity is undoubtedly a characteristic that servicemen 
remember about their home-land. Students might well make a 
study of generosity to others as exemplified in their own com- 
munity. The activities of the Royal Canadian Legion would play 
a large part in such a report since Canadian war veterans 
generally remember the dead by helping the living. The post-war 
contributions of war veterans to community service in other 
areas might also be recognized. 


yé Students could perpetuate the tradition of kindness to others 
by such activities as writing cheerful letters to patients in a 
nearby hospital, preferably other children. Such a project, like 
many in this list, should be a continuing one: one spate of letters 
never repeated would probably raise unfulfilled hopes in a 
hospital ward. 


yé Letters would also play a part in an exchange program with 
students in other parts of Ontario or other parts of Canada. Such 
letters or exchange visits contribute to national unity, thus 
making Canada a better place in which to live. 


Human rights is a topic of great importance. Students could 
make a detailed study of the law, both provincial and federal, 
as it applies to human rights; or they might make a study of 
their own community to see if human rights are being observed 
throughout the area. Such studies should probably be balanced 
by class discussions that define human rights and that also, 
perhaps, define the responsibilities that go with them. 


If Canada is to be a good place to live, its people should be 
healthy and well-balanced, both mentally and physically. This 
particular topic gives students a broad scope; one word of 
warning, however: a physical fitness program that fulfils the 
aim of making Canada a better place to live should be 
community-wide rather than restricted to a selected group. 


ye The students might supplement the reports they will be 
making at the Remembrance Day service with poems or stories 
that illustrate their feelings about the sacrifice that was made 
for them in war. Perhaps the students would choose the poem 
on page 2 of this booklet; it was written by a fellow-member 
of the post-war generation and presents the views of many 
young people; some schools undoubtedly have students who 
can write their own poetry for the Remembrance Day service. 
Students arranging the service might also decide to include 
readings from some of Canada’s war correspondents. Many 
students are probably unaware that Canadian war corre- 
spondents were, in some cases, among the outstanding writers 
of the allied armies in the Second Great War. Such dispatches, 
available from old newspaper files or in some cases in 
anthologies of modern literature, provide vivid chronicles 
written on the scene of action. 


yé Traditional hymns and readings will be found in previous 
Remembrance Day publications issued by the Ontario 
Department of Education. 
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